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warriors and their families. But the Seventh Cavalry, duster's old
command, whose revenge the Indians mortally feared, was on
their trail, relentlessly tightening the cordon around them. The
day after Christmas we heard of Big Foot's surrender. Next day
news reached us that in a fight with the Seventh Cavalry every
member of his band had been killed.
Reports of the affair were conflicting. No one knew what had
happened, but through them all ran one dark thread to discolour
what appeared to have been a brilliant victory. It was generally
understood that about two hundred women and children were in
Big Foot's party. What had become of them?
Judge Burns of Deadwood was in town. When he appointed
Uncle Ike and a man from Chadron as a committee to ascertain
the facts, I was wild to go along. It would, of course, be useless to
ask permission, but with no special orders to the contrary it might
be managed. I was sure I could beat my way down to Rushville
on a train. From there all supplies were carried over to the
reservation by ox-teams; the committee would go by stage and
I should be able to wangle a ride from a freighter.
We arrived at Rushville about midnight on the same train, the
committee inside and comfortably warm, while I was outside on
the blind baggage, half-frozen. After thawing out beside a stove
in a livery stable, and explaining the situation to the man in
charge, who himself must have been of adventurous turn, he told
me a special stage for the committee would be driven to Pine Ridge
by a man who formerly lived in Deadwood. They were leaving at
daylight, he said, and if I were in the stable when the driver came,
kept my mouth shut, and climbed aboard, he might suppose I was
one of the party. Yes, he said, I could get a little sleep right there
behind the stove; he would call me in time.
Next morning when the stage drove up to the hotel I was seated
beside the driver, wrapped to the eyes in a borrowed buffalo-hide
overcoat. None of the party paid any attention to me as they
entered; the driver released his brakea yipp'eed to his leaders and
we were off.
The morning was cold and grey; before noon we ran into a
fierce blizzard carried in the arms of a shrieking north-east gale,
A slanting screen of snow as fine as sand, and almost as hard,
streaked across the prairie, swirling around every obstruction,
resting a moment in each little depression, searching out every
defect in our covering, every breach and aperture in the stage*